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to be pleasant is " the uprooting of social and personal
virtue." Her marriage has ceased to be for her the
" mystic union which is its own guarantee of indis-
solubleness "; and there is no compensation " for the
woman who feels that the chief relation of her life has
been no more than a mistake." She has lost her crown.
The deepest secret of human blessedness has half
whispered itself "to her and then for ever passed
away." She accepts the position till presently even
Savonarola ceases to command her confidence. She
finds that he can hoodwink his conscience for the
benefit of Ms sect. "No one who has ever known
what it is to lose faith in a fellow-man whom he has
profoundly loved and reverenced will lightly say that
the shock can leave the faith in an Invisible Goodness
unshaken." Bomola despairs of finding any consistent
duty. "What force was there to create for her that
supremely hallowed motive which men call duty, but
which can have no inward constraining existence
through some form of constraining love ? " The solu-
tion, so far as there is one, comes in a form which one
cannot altogether admire. Poor Komola, in her despair,
gets into a miscellaneous boat lying ashore; and the
boat drifts away in a manner rarely practised by boats
in real life, and spontaneously lands her in a place
where everybody is dying of the plague, and she can
therefore make herself useful to her fellow-creatures.
She clearly ought to have been drowned, like Maggie,
and we feel that Providence is made to interfere rather
awkwardly. Perhaps, too, KomoLVs sentiments show
rather too clearly that she has been prematurely im-
pressed by the Positivist " religion of humanity." But
a fine nature torn by conflicting duties and ideals, andteacher.     The
